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A Letter to You from the Editor 


Dear WEE WIsDOM Readers: 


What a thrilling week this has been! First of all let me tell you 
about the fine letters the secretary of the Good Words Booster Club i: 
receiving from club members. Every letter expresses happiness ove: 
some success in schoolwork, music, athletics, or some other field of 
accomplishment, contentment in home surroundings, health of body, 
or appreciation of kindnesses received. I assure you it was a joy to read 
the letters. The club secretary brought the stack of neatly-written letters 
and laid them on my desk. “There, Miss Editor,” she said, ‘just read 
those. Our WEE WIspOM readers are certainly learning to live happy 
lives.” 

I must tell you, too, of the fine work the WEE Wispom Writers’ 
Guild is doing. The boys and girls interested in writing are sending in 
much better work, and less and less copied work. We feel that all our 
readers are helping to keep our guild pages honest and free from 
copied work. 

There is an old saying that a chain is only as strong as its weakest 
link. We want WEE WISDOM readers to stand out among their friends 
and classmates as strong, courageous, truthful boys and girls. As a 
group they can be only as strong as their weakest members. We can al! 
be strong members or links, and our chain of love, courage, and hon- 
esty will be strong. Would you like to know how many boys and girls 
are reading WEE WIspoM? About five hundred thousand! 

One more bit of news and then we must close. Dorothy Wagstaff, 
the artist who is drawing your cutouts, has just sent in the first dol! 
of a series presenting the characters in ‘Little Women,” by Louisa M 
Alcott. The series will start in the June WEE WIspoM. 

With much love to you. 


Editor. 
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Adventurous Voyage 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


The stormwinds blew like anything 
And fog was on the sea. 

The mariners upon the deck 
Stared back in fright at me. 


The waves dashed high—oh, very 
high! 
The fishes fled below 
To hide among the roots of things 
Which in that ocean grow. 


But after that the sun came out. 
My vessel was becalmed. 
The little sailors on the deck 


No longer were alarmed. 


A breeze took us past Zanzibar, 
To the South Pole and beyond— 


Such strange adventures meet toy 
boats 


Upon a lily pond! 
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SAMSEL_ 


She wanted, oh, so much to have Mother's beautiful gift done by Sunday 
Story by MILDRED R. WHITE 


ULIE looked at the tiny calendar 
on her desk. The day was Sat- 
urday, May 1. She started suddenly. Why, she 
had nearly forgotten! A week from Sunday was 
Mother’s Day. 
At breakfast the family noticed how quiet 
she was. 
“What's the matter with our chatterbox?” 
Mother smiled at her. 
“Oh, just thinking,” Julie answered slowly. 
“Thinking about the new playhouse Bob 
and you have been building?” Dad asked. 


Illustrations by GENEVIEVE F. SAMSEL 


Julie shook her soft brown curls. ‘“‘Some- 
thing more important than that.” 

Bobby, Julie’s younger brother, looked up 
with a question in his sparkling dark eyes. 

“Secret?” he asked eagerly. “Tell me?” 

“Later,” Julie answered with a laugh. 

While she and Bobby were putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the playhouse in the back yard, 
Julie explained her plans to Bobby. 

“Next Sunday is Mother’s Day,” she began. 

Bobby’s face lit up with delight. “Oh, 
swell!” he cried. 
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Together they tried to think what they could 
give their mother that would show her just how 
much they loved her. 


All day long Julie tried to think what gift 
she could give. She wanted to make something, 
if possible. Julie felt that presents made by the 
giver always had something extra about them 
that purchased gifts never seemed to have. She 
knew Mother thought so too. 


She was still thoughtful at dinnertime. What 
could she make for Mother? Then Daddy 
served the dessert, a square of sponge cake with 
thick brown icing, her favorite. 

“Oh, goody.” She clapped her hands. “Now 
I know.” 

“Know what?” Bobby asked. 

“What I’ve been trying to think of all day.” 

“Oh, about the secret, I suppose.” 

After dinner Julie told Bobby that she was 
going to paint one of those new cake sets for 
Mother for next Sunday. The sets were beauti- 
ful. She had seen them at Hudson’s Store in 
their State Street window. Each set consisted of 
a china dish and a knife decorated just alike 
with tiny flowers. She was sure Miss Evans 
would let her do it for her art lesson next week. 


HE bought the plain undec- 

orated cake set Monday noon 
on her way to school. It took all 
that was left of her allowance, 
but she considered it well spent. 
Her painting lesson was at four 
o'clock, and Miss Evans was 
pleased with the idea. 

“You'll have to work pretty 
hard on it, Julie, to finish it by 
Sunday.” 

“Oh, Pll have lots of time. I won’t do any- 
thing else but that.” 

She intended wérking on the set, after supper 
in her room. That evening when she had smug- 
gled the articles into her desk and had gone 
downstairs, she found Mother putting the food 
on the table. Mother looked tired and pale. 
Daddy spoke of it at once. 


D Oo M 


“Nan was called home in the midst of the 
washing,” Mother explained. 

“So you finished the washing and did all the 
other work besides.”” Daddy looked as if he did 
not approve of it. 


“Oh, well,” Mother spoke lightly and 
smiled a big smile to reassure him. “I have two 
helpers for tonight, anyway.” 

Ordinarily Julie would not have minded dry- 
ing the dishes. Only—the cake plate was wait- 
ing upstairs, and she had so little time. She 
wanted to speak right out and tell Mother that 
she would gladly help tonight, but something 
held her back. She wanted, oh, so much to have 
Mother’s beautiful gift done by Sunday. While 
she hesitated, Bobby answered: 

“If Julie’ll wash the dishes, I'll dry them. 
Then Mother can just rest.” 

“Fine idea, Son.” Daddy was pleased. 
Mother was too. 

“Didn’t I tell you we could depend on 
them?’ Mother patted the arm of each of her 
children. Julie was glad that neither Mother nor 
Daddy seemed to notice that she had said noth- 
ing. 

By the time the dishes were done there was 
only about an hour before bed- 
time for Julie to work on the cake 
set. But the painting seemed to 
go faster than the hour at Miss 
Evan’s house had done that after- 
noon. 


HE next day was a difficult 

one. Julie’s best friends, 
Grace Townsend and Barbara 
Jean Miller, wanted to roller- 
skate. The weather was perfect— 
sunshiny and bright. There was just enough 
wind to speed their way when they skated down 
the street, and to make it a little harder to come 
back with it blowing against them. 


Julie thought of the unfinished cake set 
locked in the desk in her room. After two trips 
to the third corner and back, she took off her 
skates and went into the house. 


Ins 


Bobby was running towards the basement. 

“Sh!” he warned her. “Come on down. 
Want to show you.” 

It did not look like much of anything at 
first, but he explained it to her. 

“Going to be a stand for Mother’s fern. Dad 
thought of it. Said she needed something like 
this in the sun parlor, where the windows are 
low. He cut the pieces, and I’m putting them 
together. Going to varnish it.’ Bobby was 
proud of his work. 

“It will look grand.” Julie was honest in 
her approval. As she hurried upstairs to her own 
task she was glad that she had not kept the plan 
for Sunday to herself. 

Painting the delicate flowers on the dish 
turned her mind to thoughts of dinner. 

“Wonder what we'll have for dessert,” she 
idly asked herself. 

Then she remembered. Nan had not tre- 
turned that morning. Again Mother was having 
to do all the work alone. Slowly she put down 
her brush and washed the traces of paint from 
her hands. Even more slowly she walked down 
the winding stairway. 

How was she ever going to complete her 
gift if she had to do everything else besides? 
If she was to give it to Mother Sunday morning, 
she would have to get it to Miss Evans by Thurs- 
day morning to put through the fire. That was 
the one thing the pupils could not do for them- 
selves; they did not have the firing ovens to bake 
their china. 

Without saying a word, Julie began to set 
the table. She hoped Mother would not say any- 
thing to her about being a good helper. She did 
not feel like one. She wanted so much more to 
be working on that lovely piece of china than 
to be helping with dinner. 

Later Mother came through the swinging 
door to look in the oven, and found her peeling 
the potatoes in the kitchen. 

“My dear——” Her voice had little waves 
of pleasure and surprise. “What a thoughtful 
daughter I have!” She bent to kiss the curls that 
were so much like her own. Julie had thought 


she did not want Mother to say anything to her, 
but it made her feel good inside to see Mother's 
face so happy just because she was helping with- 
out being asked. 

“Yum, date cookies.” Julie sniffed the fra- 
grant air. 

“Yes.” Mother smiled. “I thought I’d sur- 
ptise you and Bobby with your favorite 
cookies.” 

. It was wonderful to have a mother who re- 
membered all those little things. 
Bobby did not speak of 
the dishes tonight. Julie 
mentioned it first. Tonight 
her brother was as anxious 
to rush through their task 
and get at his gift for Sun- 
day as Julie had been the 

night before. 

Daddy was a help. He in- 
sisted on Mother’s playing 
backgammon with him, and 
winked openly to Julie and 
Bob. They knew he did it to 
keep her from learning 
about their presents. 

Bobby finished varnish- 
ing his stand that night. It 
would easily be ready by 
Sunday. But even though 
Julie worked a few minutes 
past her bedtime, she still had 
a good evening’s work to do 
before her gift would be 
ready to take to Miss Evans. 

“Tll hurry home from school tomorrow 
night and get it done somehow. I just have to 
finish it.” 


EDNESDAY was another sunshiny day 

that called for outdoor pleasure, but 
Julie ran all the way home. She could scarcely 
wait to get upstairs and finish painting the plate 
and knife. The coor slammed back of her, so 
great was her eagerness to make haste. 


“That you, Judy?” Mother’s use of her pet 
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name always gave Julie a warm feeling. What 
could she want? 

Julie was not usually home from school so 
soon. She was supposed to play outside until 
dinnertime if she wished. Would it not be better 
to keep quiet and just slip upstairs without let- 
ting Mother know she was home? This was her 
last night to work on the Sunday present. 

“Julie? Is that you?” Mother was calling 
again. 

Well, she could not refuse to answer. She 


for me, Judy.” Her look was confident. 

Julie’s heart sank and made a heavy lump 
that seemed about to come way up in her throat 
and end in a sob. Not tonight! Surely Mother 
would not ask her to do something tonight! 

“What is it, Mother?” Her voice was low 
and not very willing. She felt Mother’s look of 
surprise and tried to smile. “Of course I'll do 
something for you.’ That sounded a little 
better. 

Perhaps she could hurry through it, or get 

Bobby to help. His present, for Sun- 


day was finished. 

“The Lundquists asked me to see 
that Jane got to Professor Meyer's 
for her music lesson, and I told 
them I would. I had forgotten that 
Daddy asked me to meet him down- 
town at four-thirty today. I don’t 
want to disappoint Mrs. Lundquist. 
She’s counting on me, and she can’t 
go herself. And I can’t reach Daddy 
by phone to tell him I won’t meet 
him.” 
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Well, there was no way out of 
it. Mother always kept promises. 
She had taught Bobby and Julie to 
do the same. Julie would have to 
get the tiny Lundquist girl across 
town to the Meyer studio, stay while 
she took her hour’s lesson, and bring 
her back. 


“My dear 


would say yes and then hurry on upstairs. Julie 
stepped into the living room. Mother had on 
her hat, the pretty one that matched the blue of 
her eyes. For a minute Julie simply looked at 
her. Too bad everybody could not have such a 
beautiful Mother. But then maybe other girls 
thought brown eyes or gray eyes were prettier 
because their mother’s eyes were that color. 

“I guess everybody thinks his own mother 
is the very nicest,” she thought to herself. 

“IT wonder if I can get you to do something 


What a thoughtful daughter I have!” 


Fighting back the tears, Julie 
said she would take care of Jane. 
She remembered Daddy’s saying 
that half the good in doing things for others 
was the spirit that a person had when he did 
them. If she were going to grumble about doing 
the dishes or be cross about running errands, 
she might just as well not be doing them. Julie 
thought of this and managed to smile bravely 
as she repeated the promise to take Jane for 
her four-o’clock lesson. 

No use asking Bob’s help in this. He was 
not old enough to be made responsible for 
Jane’s safety. Mother = (Please turn to page 21) 
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THE, TALE 


The festival of kites was a great 
day in the school life of the city 


ITES! Hundreds of kites. 

All kinds of kites, on 
long strings and short strings, 
were floating lazily in the still 
air. 

Don Morton stood for a mo- 
ment on the edge of the crowd 
and looked down the long 
stretch of clean white ocean 
sand crowded with boys and 
girls flying the precious kites 
they had worked so hard to 
make. 

“Boy!” he exclaimed. ‘The 
kite festival’s sure to go over 
big this year anyway. There’s 
the fourth grade right back of 
the mike. Guess I’d_ better 
hurry.” 

He worked his way through 
the noisy crowd to join the 
group of classmates watching 
for him. 

“Hello, Don!” a dozen 
voices called in greeting. 

“What made you so late?” 
inquired Betty Gray. “Mr. An- 
derson says it’s just about time 
to start.” 

“Had to mend my kite, 
Betty,” Don replied, “and it 
takes time for paste to dry.” 

“Mend your kite!” Betty was 
startled. ‘““What happened to it, 
Don?” 

Eric Nelson stepped into the 
center of the group. “Roger 
Walker poked his elbow 
through it over at Don’s house 


this morning,” he explained in- 
dignantly. 

“Accidents will happen, 
won't they, Eric?” Roger pro- 
tested, carefully protecting his 
own kite from the wind. 

“Of course, but I told you 
to stop and you wouldn’t lis- 
ten,” Eric answered. 

“Well, I was playing with 
your dog Boots. You saw me 
coming. Why didn’t you watch 
out?” 

“It’s all right now,” good- 
natured Don insisted. “Mother 
and I built a fire in the range to 
dry the paste. You see, it hap- 
pened this way, Betty. I was 
out in the yard this morning 
rewinding my kite string 
smoothly, as Mr. Anderson 
told us to, when Roger and 
Eric and Boots came over. Eric 
offered to hold my kite for me 
so that I could work better. 
Roger began playing with 
Boots and running backwards. 
Eric told him to stop, but I 
guess he didn’t” 

“Watch out, Don!” Eric 
spoke sharply. “Don’t let the 
wind tear your kite.” 

“What difference would it 
make if it did?” Roger an- 
swered angrily. “That old 
wrapping paper kite won't get 
very far anyway.” 

Don turned quickly to shield 
his kite from the wind. It was 
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If Willard School won again, 
the cup would be theirs to keep 


a small box model covered 
with green wrapping paper 
saved for that very purpose 
when it came from the store. 
He glanced longingly at 
Roger’s beautiful blue kite. “I 
wanted cellophane paper too,” 
he said wistfully, “but Mother 
couldn’t spare the dime.” 

Betty looked at Don's 
patched and faded garments, 
then at Roger’s new brown 
shoes and expensive sweater. 
“You'd better not poke fun at 
Don’s kite,” she said decidedly. 
“If Willard School wins again 
this year, it won’t be your kite 
that helps them do it.” 

“I guess you saw what my 
kite could do at the trial yes- 
terday,” Roger said boastfully. 

“I guess you saw what Don’s 
kite did too,” Betty retorted. 

“Let’s leave it up to the 
judges, Betty,” Eric said quiet- 
ly. He knew that Roger was 
jealous of Don because Don 
had the better kite even though 
it was made of wrapping 
paper, and that Betty did not 
like Roger. He also knew that 
Don had a quick temper in 
spite of his sunny smile. 
“What's the use of arguing 
about something we can’t set- 
tle. Listen! Mr. Anderson’s at 
the microphone now.” 

“All kites now in the air 
must come down,” came Mr. 


Anderson’s voice through the 
loud speaker. “All those who 
have entered the contest should 
bring their kites to the starting 
line.” 


HE FESTIVAL of kites 

was a great day in the 
school life of the city. The 
chamber of commerce spon- 
sored the affair and awarded 
all prizes. Mr. Anderson, city 
playground supervisor, was 
general manager. All grades 
from the second to the sixth 
were included. 

The three boys followed by 
Betty, who could scarcely man- 
age her big kite, soon reached 
the starting line. It was a nar- 
row strip of beach, roped off 
for that purpose, along the 
broad sidewalk where the 
grandstands were erected. 

The seats were filled and the 
walk crowded with people. 
The school band struck up a 
lively tune. A brisk afternoon 
wind was beginning to blow. 
This wind could be depended 
upon to carry the kites high 
into the air over the tall build- 
ings of the city. 

“Don’t get so close to me, 
Don,” Roger said shortly as 
they prepared to fly their kites. 
“Can't you see that you are 
about to tangle our kite 
strings?” 
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Don was so anxious to get his kite into the 
air without an accident that Roger’s complain- 
ing bothered him more than he realized. Eric 
saw this and quietly stepped between the two 
boys. 

Soon the air was filled with a different group 
of kites. Old-fashioned kites with fancy tails. 
Box kites. Kites so large they could rise only 
a few feet, and kites no larger than your hand. 
The most beautiful kites were in the novelty 
class. There were flags and stars and birds and 
bats and butterflies. 

A good deal of excitement and real school 
spirit centered about the winning of the grand 
prize, a beautiful silver cup. The interest was 
especially keen this year, because Willard School 
had won the cup the last two years and, accord- 
ing to the rules of the festival, if they won 
again the third year the cup would be theirs to 
keep. 

Individual prizes also were to be given for 
the largest, the smallest, and the most beautiful 
kite. Also a prize would be awarded for the kite 
that flew the highest, and—most important of 
all—a prize would be given for the kite that 
flew the farthest. 

Don’s interest was centered on the long- 
distance contest, partly because of its importance 
in the final score, and partly because of the 
prize that went to the winner. Don loved to 
play baseball; and the prize—a brand-new ball, 
a bat, and a glove—was just what he needed. 

Betty, whose kite was a butterfly with wings 
of many colors, was trying for the most beauti- 
ful kite. Eric was out for altitude. 
Don and Roger were in the same 
contest and their kites were known 
to be among the best long-distance 
flyers entered this year. 

“Watch your kite strings,” 
came Mr. Anderson’s voice. “Don’t 
let them get tangled!” 

“My arms are so tired I can’t hold this string 
much longer,” complained Betty. “Do your 
arms hurt, Don?” 

“Not yet. Hold the string with one hand 


while you rest the other. 
Mr. Anderson will call 
the novelty kites down 
before long. You must- 
n't give up. We need 
every point we can 
make for Willard.” 
‘“‘Shucks,’’ sneered 
Roger. “Who cares about an 
old school? I want my kite to 
be first because it’s mine.” 
Eric and Don both heard 
the remark but neither of them 
said a word. Betty looked 
shocked. “Why, Roger,” she 
said as she unwound her string a little 
more, “don’t you know our school 
should come first always?” Roger only 
turned his head away and whistled a 
tune. 


; P, UP, UP, into the clear air rose 

the kites. Higher and higher they 
went until they became mere black 
specks against blue space. The brisk 
wind carried them well above the tops of the 
taller buildings, and before long it was easy to 
see that Don’s green kite and Roger’s blue one 
were leaving the others far behind. 

A car equipped with a radio sending set 
followed the kites and broadcast their location. 
“Blue box kite above Fourth Street,’ came the 
voice over the air. “Green box kite above Sixth 
Street. The green is leading by two blocks.” 

Roger was taking the prospect of defeat 
hard. “Don got in my way at the 
start,” he grumbled. ‘My kite didn’t 
have a fair show.” 

The beach was less crowded 
now. Many of the smaller children 
who were not trying for prizes had 
taken their kites and were going 
home. The tide was coming in and 
the roar of the breakers made the microphone 
almost useless at times. 

There were fewer kites in the air. Mr. 
Anderson was calling down many of the entries. 
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Soon there remained only the kites trying for 
altitude and distance. 

Mr. Anderson left his place at the micro- 
phone and came over to where the boys were 
standing. “Tired?” he asked. 

“A little,’ Don admitted. Roger did not 
reply. 

Mr. Anderson looked at his watch. “Time’s 
almost up,” he said. “Only a few more minutes. 
Keep an eye on your kite strings,” he cautioned. 

For some reason both Don and Roger had 
failed to notice a great tailless box kite flying 
high and directly above their own kites. Sud- 
denly, without a moment’s warning, the big 
kite lost its balance and fell, catching the strings 

of the boys’ kites and tangling among 
them. The strength of the flying kites 
stopped its fall. There it hung in mid-air 
caught between the strings. 

The boys tried‘desperately to shake it 
loose. Their efforts were useless. Little by 
little it was bringing all three kites down. 


“Cut your string, Roger,’ shouted 
Eric. “Give Don’s kite a chance.” 


Farther west along the beach the kites from 
Lincoln School were flying strong. Lincoln 
School was sure of second place anyway; of 
first, if they won long-distance. 

“Cut your string, Roger,” shouted Eric, “and 
let your kite drift. Give Don’s kite a chance.” 

“Why should I cut my kite loose?” —— 
Roger. ° ‘Let Don cut his.” 

“Don’s kite is so far ahead that it’s only 
fair,” Eric reasoned. 


The kites were no longer steady. They were 
beginning to flutter like tired birds. Don knew 
they might lose their balance at any moment 
and come down. 

“Please, Roger,” 
sport!” 

“Let Don,” Roger repeated. 

Was Eric right? Don wondered. If he cut 
his own kite loose, would the big kite fall and 
free Roget’s kite? 

He wanted so much to win that prize! He 
had never owned anything half so fine as that 
glove, bat, and ball. He could almost hear the 
dull thud of the ball striking the soft new glove. 
But also he could see the pleased look on the 
principal’s face as she held the silver cup up 
before every one in the auditorium. He could 
imagine her saying, “It’s ours to keep now, 
children.” And he could almost hear the rafters 
ring as the boys and girls sent up cheer after 
cheer for Willard. 

His kite was far ahead but he could expect 
no help from Roger. Eric’s idea might not work 
but it was worth a trial anyway. Don pulled his 
knife out of his pocket with one hand and 
opened the blade with his teeth. One swift sure 
stroke, and the contest was over as far as he was 
concerned! 

Eric was right. It worked. The big kite 
turned over and fell, freeing Roget’s line. Don’s 
own kite soon drifted off out of sight. 

“It is time for the contest to close,” an- 
nounced Mr. Anderson. “All kites in the air 
must be pulled down. Winners of prizes will 
please come to the judges’ stand.” 

Don waited to help (Please turn to page 25) 


Eric pleaded, “be a good 
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THE BLUEBIRDS 


By Patricia Ann Peters (7 years) 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The bluebirds flying over the tree- 
tops 
Were a pretty sight to see. 
I said, ‘Little bluebirds, won’t you 
stop?” 
But the bluebirds wouldn't lis- 
ten to me. 


The bluebirds went flying away, 

Not looking to the east or west; 

And I knew they were thinking 
of the day 

When they would have a snug 
little nest. 


_ And in this little nest there would 
be— 
High in the old apple tree— 
Little bluebirds, one, two, and 
three, 
To fill their hearts with glee. 


GOD’S WORK 
By Janet Bryant 


Janet's letter and address were lost in the 
office somehow. Will she please write in 
for her guild card? 

God made each pretty flower, 
He made each lovely tree; 

He watches us each hour, 
He cares for you and me. 


God made the lovely grass, 
He made the birds that sing; 
He’s full of love and kindness, 
He helps with everything. 
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Editor's Note: The poems and stories on 

is page are the work of boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. Any 
reader may send us poems or stories 
that he has made up in his own mind. 
Have Mother or Daddy or one of your 
teachers write a note to us, saying that 
the work is your very own original 
effort. Our judges select for publication 
the very best original work submitted 
each month. Guild membership cards 
are mailed to those whose work is used, 
but we cannot return or acknowledge 
unused work because of the large 
amount received. 

In order to encourage boys and girls 
to write stories for the guild pages, we 
have been asking them to write stories 
about the cover design each month, and 
we have received some very good 
stories. Now we are going to let you 
choose your own subject for your story. 
You may write about the cover design 
er anything you wish. Why not sit 
down as soon as you finish reading 
your magazine and see how good a 
story you can write for us. Mail it today. 


SANDY 


By Jerry Jordan (9 years) 
Roseville, Mich. 


Sandy is a Scotch terrier about 
two years old. When I am alone at 
home and some one knocks on the 
door he pulls at my pants and I 
go to see who it is, for I cannot 
hear. One time Sandy saved my 
life by pulling me out of the road 
when a car nearly ran over me. 
I am deaf, and Sandy must know 
about it somehow. Mother calls 
him my ears! He is my playmate 
and plays with me all the time. 
My mother bought him for me 
when he was a puppy just a few 
weeks after I lost my hearing. I 
love him and I know he loves me. 


DEW DROPS 


By Gail Peterson (11 years) 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Have you ever been out on a 
bright spring morning 
When the dew is still on the 
grass, 
And noticed its flashing glitter 
Like a tiny piece of glass? 


Probably a little fairy, 
After the ball was o’er, 
Dropped her crystal necklace 
Upon the green dance floor. 


Or maybe it’s fairy water 
Spilt from a tiny cup 

Held by the little fairy 
That drank the water up. 


I wonder what it really is, 

And what makes it glitter so; 
But one thing is certain: 

The little fairies know! 


ONLY GOD CAN SEE 


By Caroline Hollister Marshall 
(7 years) 
Redding Ridge, Conn. 


The roses are red; 

The grass is green 

Where God has touched the earth. 

The fairies will come tonight 

When the moon walks across the 
heavens 

And the stars shine with light. 

My window is open; 

I have said my prayers, 

And the fairies are close to me; 

But only God can see. 
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MY PUPPY 


By Marjorie Huseland 


years) 
Jersey City, N. J. 


I have a little puppy, 

And he is black and white; 
He plays around all day 

And sleeps in bed at night. 


He’s a funny little puppy, 
For with me he likes to go. 
Oh, I'd rather have my puppy 
Than anything I know! 


DOLLY’S EASTER 
BUNNIES 


A story written about the March cover 


By Sylvia Jordan (10 years) 
Osborn, Maine 


It was an exciting day, because 
Dolly had a notion that she was 
going to get the two white bun- 
nies that she had wanted so very 
much. 

The family was acting very odd. 
They whispered every time they 
got a chance. They winked their 
eyes and gave a queer little smile 
whenever they looked at one an- 
other. Dolly didn’t know what had 
come over the people in the house. 

That night when Mother tucked 
Dolly in bed Dolly thought she 
acted as if she wanted to hurry 
right back downstairs and talk 
over the secret that made them 
whisper, wink, and give queer lit- 
tle smiles every time they got a 
chance. 

When Dolly awoke she saw two 
white bunnies asleep in a basket 
on a chair beside her bed. 

That morning Father took a pic- 
ture of Dolly with the Easter bun- 
nies in her lap. 
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THE BUMBLEBEE 


By Ethel Huseland (71/ years) 
Jersey City, N. J. 


See the little bumblebee! 

He is busy as can be, 

Playing through the happy hours, 
Jumping in and out of flowers. 


THE GNOME 


By Marjorie and Gerry Bull 
(9 and 6 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


If I found a little gnome 

Sleeping in his tiny home, 

I should take him home for tea 

And ask him, “Will you dine with 
me?” 


If he shook his tiny head, 

I should send him back to bed; 

But if he nodded his wee head 

I would say, “Take soup and 
bread.” 


I think that we would have ice 
cream. 

The gnome would say, “Just like a 
dream!” 

We would have some spongecake 
too, 

With icing all of pink and blue. 


I should speak so very low 
So’s not to frighten him, you 
know; 
But if he started away to run 
I should throw him a wee small 
bun. 


THE MERMAID 


Margery Anne Mitchell (7 years) 
Mount Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


A dear little mermaid once lived 
in the sea; 

So happy and merry and playful 
was she! 

Her tail was of silver, her hair 
was of gold, 

And every day she did as she was 
told. 


A FAIRY 


By Rose Ann Collier (10 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


Once I saw a fairy up in the sky 

Mounted on a big beautiful butter- 
fly. 

The butterfly was a pretty sight, 

Brown and yellow, with dots of 


white; 

The fairy’s wings were edged with 
gold! 

Such glorious beauty was never 
told: 


Her hair was silver, neat and trim; 

Her beauty showed in every limb. 

I saw this in the deep dark night, 

While the moon gave soft rays of 
light. 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of May 2 


Be still and let God think through 
you 
Thoughts wise and healthful, pure 


and true. 
For the week of May 9 
God sees through me; today my 
eyes 
See every one as good and wise. 


For the week of May 16 


God speaks through me; each 
word I say 


Will gladden those | meet today. 
For the week of May 23 


| am free to choose my way; 


| will walk with God today. 
For the week of May 30 


Love is the thought that I like best 
To hold when | lie down to rest. 


Part One 


OSEPH lived with his fa- 
ther and eleven brothers 
near Hebron in the land of 
Canaan. Ten brothers were 
older than Joseph and one was 
younger. Joseph’s father, 
Jacob, had many flocks, and it 
was the duty of the older 
brothers to tend the sheep. 
Sometimes Joseph went with 
his brothers as they tended the 
flocks on the hillside pastures. 
But they did not often want 
him along, for they fought 
among themselves and plotted 
against their father, and Jo- 
seph sometimes told their fa- 
ther. This made the brothers 
very angry with Joseph, but 
Joseph loved his father and 
did not wish to see his brothers 
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treat him unfairly. 
Of all his sons 
Jacob loved Jo- 
seph best, because 
Joseph was the son 
of his old age and 
because he was 
good and kind and could be 
trusted. So Jacob gave to this 
favorite son, who was now a 
lad of seventeen years, a bright 
coat of many colors. This was 
a special mark of Jacob’s favor 
to Joseph, for he had never 
given to any of the other sons 
so fine a coat. This made the 
brothers envious, and they dis- 
liked Joseph more than ever. 

One day as the brothers 
tended the flocks on the hill- 
side Joseph joined them. 

“T will tell you of a dream 
that I had,” he said. 

The brothers listened. 

“I dreamed,” Joseph told 
them, “that we were out in a 
field binding sheaves, when 
suddenly my sheaf arose and 


stood upright; and behold, all 
of your sheaves came and 
bowed down to my sheaf.” 
The brothers answered him 
scornfully. “Do you imagine 
that this dream of yours means 
that you will some day rule 


~over us and that we shall have 


to bow down to you?” 

“It is only a dream,” Joseph 
assured them, ‘‘and I have told 
it all to you.” 

But the brothers did not like 
the dream. They talked togeth- 
et behind Joseph’s back and 
said unkind things about him. 

Then a few days later Joseph 
said to the brothers again, “I 
have dreamed another dream.” 
They waited sullenly for him 
to tell them about it. 

“This time,” Joseph told 
them, “I saw in my dream the 
sun, the moon, and eleven stars 
all coming to me, ready to 
serve me.” 

The brothers muttered 
among themselves, hating Jo- 
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seph now more than ever. Even 
his father, when he heard of 
this dream, said to him, “I do 
not like for you to dream such 
dreams. Shall I and your 
mother and your brothers come 
and bow down before you as 
if you were a king?” 

Joseph spoke kindly to his 
father. ‘‘It is only a dream, Fa- 
ther, that I have told to you 
and my brothers.” 


FTENTIMES when graz- 

ing became 

poor the brothers 
found it necessary 
to drive the herds 
many miles to 
greener _ pastures. 
On one occasion Jacob said to 
Joseph, “Son, your brothers are 
tending the sheep near She- 
chem, which is more than forty 
miles distant. They have been 
gone many days now. I wish you 
would take them a message.” 
Jacob looked at his young son 


By Bula Hahn 
Illustrations by 
* Herbert N. Rudeen 


affectionately. ‘See if they and 
the herds are doing well, and 
bring me word of them.” 

That was quite a long jour- 
ney for a boy to make alone, 
but he was not afraid. He 
started out gaily with his staff 
in his hand. Along the way he 
rested while he ate his bread 
and drank the fresh cool water 
in the running stream. He 
walked over the hills and 
through the valleys until he 
neared Shechem. 

A man met him 
there walking in a 
field. “Whom are 
you seeking?” the 
stranger asked. 

“I am_ seeking 
my brothers who are tending 
the herds,” Joseph told him. 
“They are the sons of Jacob 
and are from the land of 
Canaan.” 

The man pointed. “I heard 
them say that they were taking 
their flocks to Dothan. It is 
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about fifteen miles distant over 
vonder hills.” 

So Joseph walked over the 
hills to Dothan. His brothers 
saw him coming while he was 
yet afar off, and they knew him 
by his coat of many colors. 

“Look,” one brother called 
to the others, “there comes Jo- 
seph, the boy who dreams.” 

“Let us kill him,” cried an- 
other, “and throw his body into 
a pit. We can tell our father 
that some wild beast has eaten 
him.” 

Only one brother, Reuben, 
protested. ‘‘Let us not kill our 
brother. Better than have his 
blood upon us, let us cast him 
into the pit in the wilderness 
and leave him there to die.” 
Reuben had a reason for speak- 
ing so, for his heart was kind 
toward Joseph. He hoped to 
persuade his brothers to throw 
Joseph into a pit instead of 
killing him, then when they 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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If you have no flowers fill it with candy 


By Goldie Grant Thiel 


itches long and 7 inches wide. Fold it crosswise, making ig 5 
efiches long by 7 inches wide. Place the fold at the bottom 
trace the basket pattern off onto the double piece of paper. Cut 
out the two sides of the basket, leaving the fold at the bottom 
uncut. Refold on the dotted lines, C-D and K-H. Paste flaps, 
E, inside the basket, front and back, on both sides. Trace figure 
F onto differently colored paper. Cut it out and paste in posi- 
tion. Now your May bases ip\yerety for a bouquet of spring 
blossoms. Have ye iRsmind to give it to? 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM readers say when they need more health, understanding. or supply. 
They also declare it for others whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every need; I now am wise, I now am true, God is my health, I can’t be sick; 


God does my every hunger feed; Patient, kind, and loving, too. God is my strength, unfailing, 


quick; 
God walks beside me, guides my All things I am, can do, and be. Gog is my all; I know no fear, 
way Through Christ the Truth that is Since God and love and Truth are 
Through every moment of the day. in me. here-—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


Located clear on the other side 
of the world, Australia seems far 
away from us here in America, but 
her people and her history are a 
great deal like those of the United 
States. 

Australia’s stamps, just like 
those of any other country, can tell 
us a great deal about their native 
land. For instance, as soon as we 
notice that the first issue of Aus- 
tralian stamps did not come out 
until 1913 we immediately begin 
wondering what sort of stamps 
persons in Australia used before 
that time. A short search through 
a history book tells us that before 
1901 the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia was six separate British 
colonies. After federation each 
state (former colony) continued 
for a time to issue its own stamps. 

Perhaps you have seen stamps 
from these colonies—New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania. In 1913 they 
all began to use the stamps print- 
ed by the Commonwealth. 

What do you suppose was pic- 
tured on those first stamps? A 
kangaroo sitting right in the mid- 
dle of a map of Australia and 
nearly as big as the whole conti- 
nent! Turn quickly to the “A” 
pages in your album and see if you 
have any adhesives of this set. 

Only a short while ago parts of 
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By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Australia were as deserted as were 
the great plains of the United 
States a hundred years ago; so it 
is no wonder that Australians are 
proud of the beauty of their coun- 
try, and of the way they have 
built up the land. The stamps you 
see on this page show you some of 
the things about their country that 
the Australians are especially 
proud of. 

When the Commonwealth of 
Australia was first formed the peo- 
ple of the individual states could 
not agree on which state the capi- 
tal should be in. To settle the mat- 
ter it was decided to build it on 
ground that was not in any of 
the states, just as the District of 
Columbia was set aside as the 
capital of the United States. 

The state of New South Wales 
donated about 1,000 square miles 
of territory, and the Australian 
capital, Canberra, was begun in a 
beautiful valley where flowers 
seem to delight in blooming. An 
American, a Finn, and a French- 
man were chosen as the architects, 
and they worked together to make 
the buildings and the flower-lined 


avenues as beautiful as those of 
any city in the world. When Aus- 
tralia held her first parliament 
meeting in Canberra in 1927, she 
was so proud of her new capital 
that she printed the stamp pictur- 
ing the parliament building. 

Another thing the Australians 
are proud of is the Sydney Harbor 
Bridge. Look closely at the picture 
on the stamp. You can see how 
huge the bridge is by comparing 
it with the ship beneath it. It is 
the second longest bridge of its 
type in the world, and its towers 
can be seen from all over Sydney. 

The wool in your suits or 
dresses may well have come from 
Australian sheep just like the ones 
pictured on the air-mail stamp. 
Sheep raising is one of Australia’s 
greatest industries. 

By the way, this stamp is Aus- 
tralia’s first air-mail adhesive. It 
was issued in 1929. 

The next time you come across 
stamps from Australia think of 
them not as pieces of paper but 
as visitors from a great country 
far across the sea. Think of them 
as bringing you tales of great 
cities and rich farms, of men 
who have done great deeds, and 
of friendly people like you and 
me. When you study foreign lands 
in this way no land will be “for- 
eign” to you. You will know and 
like them all. 
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Part Two 


CHOOL was closed for two weeks during 

spring vacation, and no one was happier 
about the closing than Mavis. The three days 
before it closed she was a child of two faces: her 
“home” face, which was a happy, smiling face, 
and her “school” face. Her school face was not 
happy and smiling at all, it was very glum. 
When Mother looked at it she felt glum, and 
when Father looked at it he felt glum. Even 
Mavis’s dolls, lined up againt the wall, seemed 
to sense that something was wrong with their 
little mistress, and their heads and eyes drooped 
sympathetically. 

Mavis’s mouth turned down at the corners, 
and Father, trying to cheer her up, said, “Be 
careful or you will step on your lower lip.” But 
even that did not make her smile. 

When the school face was on, it was hard 


When they called to her, “Fatty! Fat Legs! Can't be in 
around the schoolhouse, jumping} 


to say pleasantly, “Good morning, Miss Mon- 
roe.” Instead Mavis looked at her toes and mut- 
tered, “H’lo.” 

When Miss Monroe asked her questions 
about the lesson, the answers were all ready to 
pop out before she remembered about the 
school face; when she remembered that, all she 
could say was “I dunno” or “I can’t.” 

A full day of the spring vacation went by be- 
fore her “home’’ face returned. It returned on 
the second morning when she pushed herself 
away from the wall and balanced herself on her 
head. 
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By Basy! Markus 


she just skipped ey 


“I can do it, Mother!” she cried. “Look, I 
can stand on my head!” 

All the gloom left her face. She hugged her 
dolls and set them on a chair where they could 
watch her practice. 

All that day she practiced. When Father 
came home, she proudly showed him how she 
could balance herself on her head. 

“Good work,” he said, tossing her in the 
air and catching her in a bear hug. “We'll show 
them who’s a ‘fat girl!” 

He showed her how to do _— stunts, and 
every day for two weeks she practiced hard. 


She did not want to stop even for dinner, and 
Mother worried for fear that her little fat girl 
would turn into a bag of bones. 

When school re-opened, Mavis had almost 
forgotten about “Fat Legs.” She started off to 
school skipping happily, and it was only when 
she saw Rose and Alice dancing around the big 
tree that she remembered. Before she could run 
away, Rose called to her, “I'll bet you don’t 
know what we are practicing for!” 

Mavis shook her head. 


“We are going to be in the school program 
three weeks from today, and all the children 
who can dance are going to be’ in it. Don’t you 
wish you could dance?” 

Mavis retreated to the other side of the 
building and slipped quietly to her room and to 
her seat. 


T RECESS she was alone in the room with 
Miss Monroe. Miss Monroe was working 

at her desk and seemed not to have noticed that 
Mavis had stayed in. Mavis looked at her eager- 
ly several times and opened her mouth to say 
something, but each time she closed it again and 
drew pictures on her desk with her finger. She 
wanted so much to say: “Miss Monroe, I can 
stand on my head! Please, Miss Monroe, watch 
me stand on my head,” but Miss Monroe was 
busy, and she might be cross if she were inter- 


rupted. 


Presently Mavis got quietly out of her seat 
and walked quietly but with determination to- 
ward Miss Monroe’s desk. When she reached 
the front of the room, she quickly sat down on 
the floor and raised her feet in the air. She 
wanted to say: “Look at me, please!” but in- 
stead, she just stood there—on her head! Miss 
Monroe kept right on correcting papers; she had 
not heard Mavis. She corrected four more 
papers before she looked up. What she saw 
when she looked up made her say “Oh!” in a 
startled voice. Mavis with her feet in the air, 
her dress covering her face, and her neat little 
white bloomers showing was enough to startle 
any one. 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


Mavis was a happy, contented little 
girl until Rose and Alice started to 
teach the girls in their class to dance. 
When chubby little Mavis tried, she 
stumbled and fell headlong. “Fat Legs.” 
cried Alice. “Who could dance with 
fat legs?” And the nickname stuck. 

The next day Mavis didn’t go to 
school. She told Mother that she was 
ill. But Mother made her stay in bed 
all day, so she went back to school the 
second day. But from then on school 
was a miserable place for Mavis. She 
no longer went out to play at recess. 
“Fat Legs!” hissed Alice. “Fat Legs!” 
called Rose as she passed by. 

Finally at home one night Mavis con- 
fessed to Father why she didn’t like 
school any more. Father didn’t say a 
word. He just began to teach her to 
do all kinds of stunts—standing on 
one’s head, cartwheels, somersaults. 
Mavis practiced all evening and fell 
many times, but she kept on trying, for 
she understood that Father meant to 
help her so that she would not be “Fat 
Legs.” 


“Why, Mavis!” Miss Monroe 
exclaimed. “What on earth are 
you doing?” 

“Standing on my head,” Mavis 
giggled, “and look—I can cart- 
wheel, too!” 

She turned a cartwheel. 

“Oh!” said Miss Monroe again. 

When Mavis had done all the 
stunts she had learned during va- 
cation, she stood up flushed and 
eager. Miss Monroe was flushed 
and eager too. 

“Why, Mavis,” she exclaimed, 
“those are good! Wait here. I 
want Miss Brown to see them.” 

Mavis did her stunts again for 
Miss Brown, and for Miss Gerald, 
and for the principal. They all 
clapped and said, “Good!” 

“And do you know what?” 
Miss Monroe told them. “She is 
going to be the surprise number 
on our program!” 

For three weeks Miss Monroe 
helped Mavis secretly during the 
‘school recesses, and Father helped 
her at home, and she helped her- 
self by practicing every moment 
before and after school. When 
Rose and Alice, who were dancing 
any place where they could find 
some one to notice, called to her, 
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“Fatty! Fat Legs! Can’t be in the 
program!” she just smiled to her- 
self and skipped around the 
schoolhouse, jumping her rope. 


HREE weeks later, it seemed 
that the whole town was 
packed in the high-school audi- 
torium waiting for the curtain to 
go up on the grade-school pro- 
gram. There were Rose’s mother 
and father, and Alice’s mother 
and father, as well as Mavis’s 
mother and father, and all the 
mothers and fathers and aunts and 
uncles and cousins and friends of 
all the children on the program, 
and lots of other people besides. 
Mavis, looking at them from a 
little crack in the curtain, was 
scared. She was wishing that 
Mother and Father were with her 
there on the stage. Miss Monroe 
was there pinning on the chil- 
dren’s costumes and telling them 
to be sure to remember their parts. 
When she put the last pin in 
Mavis's brownie suit, she surveyed 
her approvingly. you won't 
forget, will you, Mavis, that when 


I play +his—she thumped the 
piano—"you stand on your head; 
and when I play ¢is, you turn a 
cartwheel.” 

“I won't forget,” Mavis prom- 
ised, trembling a little. 

She remembered all through the 
first part of the program as she 
watched Rose and Alice dancing, 
other children talking, and still 
others walking about. 

When her turn came, she 
walked bravely out onto the stage, 
and made a stiff bow which caused 
the bell in her brownie cap to hit 
her on her nose. She looked 
startled, pulled it back from her 
face, and stood a moment be- 
wildered. The audience clapped 
and laughed. She saw her mother 
on the front row clapping harder 
than any one, and her father 
clenching his fist and forming the 
words, “Come on, honey, show 
what you can do!” 

She forgot to be afraid. The 
music started, she stretched her 
arms out and leaped happily with 
the music. This time she did not 
fall. She lightly turned one cart- 
wheel—then two cartwheels—and 
kept right on cartwheeling around 
the stage! 

The audience cheered and 
cheered. The music changed. She 
lowered herself to the floor right 
with the music, and to the music 
she front-somersaulted and back- 
somersaulted. Again the audience 
cheered. The music played louder. 
She adjusted her brownie cap, 
lowered herself to the floor, and 
slowly to the tom-tom of the 
music she raised her legs in the 
air and stood on her head. She 
looked straight at the audience 
from her upside-down position 
and smiled a smile that showed 
one tooth missing. The crowd 
cheered wildly. 

The program was over, but the 
audience was still cheering and 
laughing. Every one was saying 
nice things about the “little 
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chubby girl.” 
hugged her. The principal hugged 
her. 
“You were the best one on the 
program,” they told her. 


Monroe 


HAT night at home was like 

Christmas, only better than 
Christmas. There were no presents 
or candy, but Mother and Father 
were there loving her and telling 
her that she was ‘Fat Legs” no 
more. 

The next day at school recess 
Mavis did not stay in her seat. 
The other girls would not let her. 
They argued over who should get 
to hold onto her hands when they 
walked around the schoolhouse, 
and Rose timidly gave her some 
of the best candy from her lunch 
box. 

“Will you show us how to do 
stunts?” the girls begged. 

They all went to the big tree. 
Alice played the phonograph, the 
gitls lined up. Mavis patiently 
showed each one how to try to 
balance herself against the tree. 
Rose tried and fell “kerplunk,” 
but Mavis did not laugh. 

“It took me a long time to 
learn,” she told Rose encourag- 


ingly. 


“It took me a long time to learn 
to dance too,” Rose admitted 
rather sheepishly. 

“Do you think I can learn to 
dance?’ Mavis asked hopefully. 

“Of course you can,” Alice an- 
swered. “‘Let’s all go over to my 
house after school. We'll teach 
Mavis to dance and she can teach 
us stunts.” 

That night after school, three 
little girls, two tall slender ones 
holding affectionately to the hands 
of a short, chubby one, walked to 
Alice’s house. 


Julie’s Gift 
(Continued from page 7) 


leaned over and put both arms 
about Julie. 

“You make me very happy, 
dear. I can always depend upon 
my Judy.” 

Remembering Mother’s appre- 
ciation made it easier for Julie 
to be friendly to little Jane on 
the way to the music lesson. When 
she finally left her young charge 
at the Lundquist house she ran 
home faster than she had ever 
gone before. 

Even though Nan was back and 
Julie did not have to help with 
the dishes that night, she still 
could not quite complete the gift 
by bedtime. It was such a big dis- 
appointment that she had a difh- 
cult time trying to appear pleas- 
ant. 

Thursday and Friday there 
seemed to be no errands to do. 
There was plenty of time to com- 
plete the flowered edge on the 
dish, and the row of decorations 
that matched that on the china 
knife. Only it was too late now. 
It could not be “fired” now be- 
fore the next lesson, on Monday. 
Just too late for Mother's Day! 


Saturday night Bobby was sing- 
ing—a little out of tune—as he 
played checkers with Daddy. 
Mother and Julie did the kitchen 
work together. Every one was 
happy but Julie. Mother told what 
Mrs. Lundquist had said about 
Julie’s kind way with Jane and 
how grateful she was for her help. 
Finally something of every one’s 
happiness seemed to spread to 
Julie, and in spite of herself she 
began to feel contented and happy 
too. 

Sunday morning was bright and 
warm. The sky was nearly as blue 
as Mother’s eyes. Julie got up 
early and picked a large bowl of 
spring flowers from the garden 
and put them on the table at 
Mother’s place. 

Bobby put the fern stand by her 
chair and Julie finally brought 
down her unfinished gift. After 
Bobby had been hugged in de- 
light, Julie handed over the plate. 

“Be careful.” She laughed a lit- 
tle to hide the catch in her voice. 
“It hasn’t been fired yet. It’s hardly 
safe to touch.” 

Then she explained that she 
had not been able to get it com- 
pleted in time to take to Miss 
Evans on Thursday. 

Mother looked at her in silence 
a moment. Then her eyes filled 
with bright tears. 

“My dear, I know why. You 
had been doing so many other 
things for Mother this entire 
week, so many things that really 
helped me. And, Judy darling, 
your sweet, willing help meant 
more to me than any other gift.” 

From the circle of Mother’s 
arms Julie whispered: 

“And I know now, it isn’t just 
the second Sunday in May we 
should set apart for our mothers. 
When we have such a wonderful 
mother as you we ought to make 
every day ‘Mother’s Day.’”’ 

“That is just what you have 
done,” her mother told her. 
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HE Cheerfulness Elf and I were very busy opening up envelopes handed to Silent Unity. (Silent tin 
and taking out purple Booster pledges. Every one of these pledges Unity is a group of people who . 
had been neatly signed on the dotted line by some boy or girl wishing _ pray for those who need help.) + 
to become a Booster. If you should like to join the o 
As we worked, the Cheerfulness Elf whistled gaily. Booster Club, just write a letter to 
“Seems to me you are unusually happy today,” I said, smiling at the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
him. Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
The Cheerfulness Elf grinned broadly. “Of course I am,” he re-send you an application blank. fc 
turned. “I wonder if you can guess why?” pl 
“We-ell,” I ventured, “could it be because it is spring and we can 3 i 
smell the scent of roses drifting in through the window and hear bees / 
buzzing outside in the warm sun?” We know will 
“Yes, it could be,” grinned the Cheerfulness Elf, ‘‘and it is—partly. enjoy Jean's delightful “sp ey e) 
But there’s something more than that.” letter. It has a good suggestion in al 
“Could it be because the cardinal is building her nest in the willow it for something to do on dull m 
thicket by the pool in the back yard?” I asked. rainy days too. : 
“Yes, it could be that too,”’ said the Cheerfulness Elf. “But what a 
I'm really happiest about is something quite different.” 
“Oh, indeed,” said I, trying not to seem curious. good words by looking at it. The bad 
“I suppose you have been noticing what a huge pile of signed —_ words are getting rustier every day, 
Booster pledges we have here,” the Cheerfulness Elf went on. and soon I hope they will be collect- 
“Yes, indeed, I have.” ing and I 
“And you know what month this is?’”’ he questioned. 
“Why, certainly, it’s May!” 
“Do you remember what special day comes in May?” 
I thought for a moment. ‘““Why, Mother's Day, of course!” erywhere you go is that delicious 
“Don’t you see why I’m so happy then?” smiled the Cheerfulness earthy smell so native to spring. The 
Elf. “I keep thinking what a wonderful gift all these boys and girls are cheerful fat robins seem to combine 
giving their mothers for Mother's Day—a much better gift, really, than with the streaming sun and the blue 
flowers or candy?” sky in saying: “Cheer up! Cheer up! 
“What do you mean?” I asked. and 
“Well, of course, I’m just a plump gentleman elf,” smiled the It 
Cheerfulness Elf, “but I can imagine what it would mean, if I werea ,. helpful and kind as one knows how r 
mother, to have a Booster in the family—some one who is always to be: for it is a real pleasure to be of 


thoughtful, helpful, and happy. 
“Yes, sir-ee,”” he said, as he started stacking the pledges in neat 
piles. “No wonder I’m happy today!” 


Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 


write to the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 


use on days like these. And even when 
it is dull and drizzly I like to see how 
nice I can be. An exciting game to 
play on gloomy days is to see how 
tactfully you can draw out a gloomy 
person into being happy. It works lots 
better than trying to see how sarcastic 
you can be.—Jean Sherwood. 


Keith tells how The Prayer of 
Faith helped his eyes. We know 
that his vision is sure and strong, 
now and always. 

Dear Secretary: Every Friday at 
school we have a club meeting. Every 
time I get to read a story from WEE 
WIsDOM. 

One day I was having trouble with 
my eyes. I thought about The Prayer of 
Faith, so I said it and in a few minutes 
they were all right. I was elected 
secretary of our club at school, and I 
keep the minutes of the club. Every 
time WEE WISDOM comes my sister 
goes and gets it, and she and I sit 
down together and read it. Even when 
I go to bed I take WEE WiIspOM with 
me.—Keith V. Son. 


Sylvia has written a lovely poem 
for Boosters, and we are happy to 
print it and her helpful letter. 

Dear Secretary: 1 cannot say how 
much The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me. I am in the third form 
{class} at high school, and we had 
examinations a week ago. When the 
algebra questions were placed before 
me I thought it impossible to do them. 
But I repeated some lines from The 
Prayer of Faith, and then did every 


That I am told to do. 


I must speak kind words to every one 
I meet, just anywhere. 

I must be loyal to my friends 

And must not be unfair. 


I must be brave and have no fear 
No matter where I am; 

I must just think that God is near 
To shield me from all harm. 


I wish all the Boosters happiness 
and success in keeping the pledge. 
—Sylvia Ramcharan (B. W. I.). 


Many of the Boosters say that 
their main difficulty is controlling 
their temper. Harry controls his 
temper by remembering that he is 
a Booster. 

Dear Secretary: How are you? I am 
just fine. I am very sorry I did not 
write sooner. I say The Prayer of Faith 
each day and affirm that “God is my 
health, I can’t be sick.” When I get 
WeeE WIspoM the first thing I read 
is the Booster Club page and the 
letters. When I have trouble with a 
lesson I say ‘‘God is my help in every 
need.” When I get mad I think of the 
Boosters and know they don’t get mad. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“My heart is like a kite today 
Flying, oh, so high! 
I seem to feel its joyous wings 


Tugging at the sky!” 


one of the problems. During exami- 
nations I thought of other Boosters 
who were having examinations, and 
I said the prayer for them too. 

Even before I became a Booster I 
always enjoyed the Booster page. I 
was interested in the club and the 
letters from the Boosters. Here is a 
poem I made up about the club. 


If I’m a loyal Booster 
I must be good and true; 
I must always do the things 
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Then I forget the mad part.—Harr) 
Ganstine. 


Next month brings vacation 
round again. It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible, but it’s true. Meet you down 
at the tennis court! 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH 
PEN PALS 


Evelyn Jackman (14 years), 1107 
3d St., Alamosa, Colo.; Frances Mor- 
row (14), Yelm, Wash.; Mildred 
LeNore Fuller (11), 371 18th St., 
S. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Dorothy 
Bargmann (14), 1005A Tillie Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Virginia Barbour (7), 
46 Seeley Ave., Portland, Maine; Jo 
Ann Moore (9), 1871 Coventry Rd., 
Columbus, Ohio; Nancy Ann Porter 
(9), 93 West Hill Lane, Wyoming, 
Ohio; Frances Charotte (12), Rte. 1, 


- Box 23A, Ripon, Calif.; Ella Endres, 


Box 127, Martinton, III.; Nell Eliz- 
abeth Hammond, 701 Van Dorn Ave., 
Holly Springs, Miss.; Wanda Burch 
(14), Cave Junction, Oreg.; Doris 
Bradovich, 10738 Torrence Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.; Marjorie MacDougall 
(9), Rte. 4, Pontiac, Mich.; Marilyn 
MacDougall, Rte. 4, Pontiac, Mich.; 
Jean Audrey Eisenhauer, 603 N. 8th 
St., Allentown, Pa.; Betty Walker 
(13), 201 W. Cottage Ave., Flag- 
staff, Ariz.; Nancy Dickson (13), 
702 Second Ave., Opelika, Ala.; 
Robert Peterson (14), Vivian Peter- 
son (13), Sadie Anderson (12), 
Ebenezer Hamlin (15), Minnie E. 
Hamlin (13), Warren Platt (13), 
Irene Bamunk (12), all of Rte. 2, 
White Cloud, Mich.; Martha Dick- 
son, 702 Second Ave., Opelika, Ala.; 
Jessie Gearlach (12), Anna Bell 
Spangler (12), Emmanuelletta Muller 
(13), Buddy Gearlach (11), Wayne 
Harp (11), Leona Blachier (9), Ro- 
setta Elder (9), Bobby Galbraith (11), 
all of Strattonville, Pa.; Genevieve 
Deziel, Rte. 1, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 
Audrey Fisher (12), 512 Ridge Road, 
Wilmette, Ill.; Shirley Janelle Wright 
(11), Rte. 1, Costa Mesa, Calif.; 
Bartis M. Kent (11), Kaufman, Tex.; 
Thelma Depew (10), Rte. 1, Barton, 
N. Y.; Hetty F. Stilson, Rte. 4, Col- 
fax, Wash.; Barbara Chase (11), 
Main St., Pine Plains, N. Y.; Shirley 
Gervis (11), 16 Nelles Ave., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada; Betty Sperry, 3343 N. 
Murray Ave., Betty Lester, 1926 E. 
Hartford Ave., Peggy Fiebrantz, 3356 
N. Murray Ave., all of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Fifth Grade, Roosevelt School, 
Ossining, N. Y.; Helen Marie Ritts 
(11), 846 26th St., Altoona, Pa.; 
Betty Tallman (10), 4507 15th St., 
Arlington, Va.; Billy Schlatter (14), 
Rte. 2, Grabill, Ind. 
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Ho! for the Flying Fish 


By Laurence Fuller 


Every year American boys and 
girls go to dozens of birthday 
parties but Japanese children at- 
tend only one—their own. You 
see, in Japan all girls celebrate 
their birthday on the same day, 
March 3, and the ‘boys’ birthday”’ 
comes this month, on May 5. 

On the fifth day of the fifth 
month paper fish are tied to a long 
string and fastened to a pole in 


KITE STRING 


The framework is the same as 
for an ordinary diamond-shaped 
bow kite. The sticks used for the 
framework should be light and 
strong, about 3/16 inch to 14 
inch thick, and 14 inch to ¥ inch 
wide. These sticks may be split 
from the thin boards found on 
the sides of an orange crate. Cut 
two sticks, one 12 inches long, the 
other 18 inches long (or for a 
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the yard of the homes where boys 
live—one fish for each boy in the 
family. 

These fishes are often elabo- 
rately made of a special thin paper 
difficult to obtain in most parts 
of the United States. However any 
clever boy can make a similar fish 
that flies by following the direc- 
tions given, and so help to cele- 
brate the birthday of thousands 
of boys in the land of Nippon as 
well as having lots of fun watch- 
ing his fish kite dart about in the 


sky. 
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larger kite, 18 inches and 27 
inches). Notch the ends of both 
sticks as shown in figure 1. Lay the 
bow across the spine 6 inches (or 
one-third the length of the spine) 
from the top, being careful to 
fasten it to the spine exactly at its 
center. 

Strong, thin paper is best for 
covering. Lay the kite framework 
on the paper and cut around it, 
allowing an extra inch of paper 
all around. Cut out the corners 
as shown. Now paint on the paper 

(Please turn to page 29) 


“If you want a thing 
hard enough, and 
prove yourself good 
enough, God gives 
it to you.” 


This is what “Plucky” Math- 
ison taught Jimmy Hard- 
esty, and Jimmy proved for 
himself that Plucky was 
right. 

Why did meeting Plucky 
make such a change in Jim- 
my? How did Jimmy change 
from a selfish, lazy boy into 
a generous, ambitious one? 


Read the story How Jimmy 
Came Through and find out 


these and other interesting 


things about the two boys. 


HOW JIMMY 
AME THROUGH 


This book is a great favorite 
with both boys and girls. It 
has large type and illustra- 
tions in silhouette, and 
comes in an attractive stiff 
binding. It is priced at 


50 cents 
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The Tale of a Kite 


(Continued from page 11) 


Roger pull in his kite. Betty and 
Eric, whose kites had been down 
for some time, were waiting for 
the judges’ decision. 

Roger was quiet. There was a 
strange look in his eyes as he took 
his kite from Don’s hands and 
started for the judges’ stand. “Dad 
promised to come,” he said. “T'll 
go home with him in the car.” 

Don and Eric were walking 
slowly homeward when Betty 
joined them. “‘Isn’t it great?” she 
cried. “Willard did win the cup 
after all.” 

“Sure,” agreed Eric. “Don won 
it.” 

Don just could not talk. Some- 
how the day had been such a-dis- 
appointment. 

“Wait!” called a familiar voice 
behind them. “Wait a minute, 
won't you?” 

Betty looked back. “Wait, 
boys,” she said. “It’s Roger.” 

“What’s wrong?” Eric  in- 
quired. ‘‘We thought you were go- 
ing home in the car.” 

“I couldn’t find Dad,” Roger 
replied in a voice too gruff to be 
natural. “Here, Don,” he held out 
the prize they had both worked 
for, “take these things. I want you 
to have them.” 

Don shook his head. “They're 
yours,” he said. “You won them, 
didn’t you?” 

Roger did not look at Don. In- 
stead he looked down at the new 
baseball glove in his hand. “Not 
really,” he said. “Eric was right. 
I should have cut my kite loose 
and let yours have a chance. Your 
kite was lots better than mine. 
Please take them.” 

Still Don refused. ‘No, 
thanks,” he said. “I just wouldn’t 
feel right about it.” 

“They're swell, Don,” Eric sug- 
gested. 


Don did not hear him. He was 
looking into Roger’s disappointed 
face. “All right,” he said. “Thanks 
a lot, Roger. I never had anything 
half so fine before.” 


Roger's face shone, and it was 
still shining when a big car pulled 
up to the curb. “There’s Dad 
now,” he said. “I'll see you to- 
morrow.” 


PICTURE TO COLOR 


By Elizabeth Tedder 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
Where have you been? 
“I've been to London 
To visit the queen.” 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, 
What did you there? 

“| frightened a little mouse 
Under her chair.” 
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THERE,” said Coralee, stepping back to 
admire her work. “How do you like 
that?” 

“Very artistic,” grinned Chink. “Especially 
the way that surplus paint trickles down off the 
end of the T.” 

Coralee snatched up a rag and dabbed at it 
quickly. 

The Spartans had repainted their roadside 
fruit and vegetable stand, and Coralee had 
_ undertaken to touch upthe sign. 

“The motorists won’t think this is just an 
abandoned shack any more,” said David. 

“They'll be able to see it a mile down the 
road!” laughed Kegs. 

“That'll help business,” David added. 

“Yes, and it’s going to 
need helping,” said Cousin 
Bob. “How much money is 
left in the treasury, Chink?” 

“Forty-six cents,” replied 
Chink promptly. 

“Whew!’’ exclaimed 
Kegs. ““That’s about the low- 
est it ever has been.” 

“And we intended to fix 
up the Roost too,” said Cor- 
alee. “We can’t do much fix- 
ing with only forty-six 
cents.” 

David started picking up 
paint brushes and empty cans. 


By Curtis Haseltin« 


PROPER BAIT 


Illustrated by Catherine Miller 


“Come on, gang,” he said. ‘‘Let’s get this stuff 
back to the Roost and get started on the garden.” 

“Yes,” agreed Chink, “or we won't have 
any vegetables to sell in our repainted stand.” 

“Maybe we should take Doc Peters up on 
his proposition,” remarked Red on their way 
back to the Roost. “We won’t be able to make 
enough this summer out of our garden to fix 
up the Roost and buy those two hoes we’re going 
to need, let alone that wheel hoe and seeder.” 

“What was Doc’s proposition?” asked 
Chink. ‘I’ve about forgotten.” 

“He said that if we would plant that little 
plot across the road from his house in sweet 
corn, he’d haul it into town and sell it for us; 
then split fifty-fifty with us on what it brings.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Chink, “I 
remember now. But we fig- 
ured we wouldn’t be able to 
handle that ground and our 
own garden too.” 

“No, that would be too 
much for us,” agreed David. 

“Unless we used Sur- 
prise,” suggested Andy. 

“How do you mean?” 
asked Red. 

“Well,” said Andy, “if 
we ran Surprise down be- 
tween the rows with that old 
five-tooth cultivator we 
would only have to hoe the 
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weeds out between the plants.” 

“Sure,” Kegs cried excitedly, “and it would 
only take about a third as much time. Chopping 
out weeds between rows is the big job.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Chink doubtfully, “but how 
are you going to get Surprise to work on a culti- 
vator? It’s all we can do now to get him to pull 
the cart.” 

“Tl bet I could,” said Red. 

“Let’s try him out now,” suggested David. 
“Then if it works, we'll take up Doc’s offer.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Cousin Bob. “If 
Surprise works, the plan works. If he doesn’t, 
we'll have to give up the plan and stick to 
handhoeing in our own garden.” 


that the singletree would not hit Surprise on the © 
heels. ““Who’s going to try him?” he asked. 

“Let Red,” suggested Kegs. “He was brag- 
ging about what he could do.” 

“Sure,” said Red firmly, ‘‘T’ll do it.” 

He drove Surprise out to the first row, then 
he tied the reins together, slipped them over his 
head and around his waist. . 

“Here goes!” he said. “Somebody run to tell 
Doc Peters we'll take him up.” 

“You haven’t dug up any weeds yet,” Cor- 
alee reminded him. 

“Giddi-up, Surprise!” yelled Red. “Let’s 
show these birds how to knock weeds in a 
hurry.” 


RY 


WAS PA 5 


“What’ll we use for harness?” asked Cor- 
alee. 

“I think we can fix up his cart harness so 
it'll work all right,” said David. “We'll have 
to lengthen the tugs a little though.” 

“O. K.,” said Red. “Tl go catch Surprise 
while you get his harness ready.” 


URPRISE was quickly harnessed and hitched 
to the cultivator. David adjusted the tugs so 


Surprise looked bored and did not move a 
muscle. Red yelled a little louder. Surprise 
switched his tail to brush off a fly, but his legs 
stood steady. Red shook the reins. “Giddi-up,” 
he commanded sharply. 

“Don’t be cross with him, Red,” laughed 
Coralee. ‘You'll hurt his feelings.” 

Red glanced at her coldly and shook the 
reins again. Surprise stood as quietly as a part 
of the landscape. 


DO 
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“Now what do we do?” asked 
Chink. 

“Oh, he'll go all right once we 
get him started,” said Red. 

“Yes, when and if,” replied 
Chink. 

Just then an express train 
passed the farm and started whis- 
tling for the Pleasanton crossing. 
At the first long-drawn-out blast 
Surprise started ambling down the 
row. The whistle blew again. Sur- 
prise broke into a trot. 

“Easy now,” cautioned Red, 
carefully guiding the cultivator be- 
tween the rows of onions. 

Again the whistle sounded. Sur- 
prise increased his gait. 

“Whoa!” shouted Red. The 
burro laid back his ears and 
started galloping. The reins sud- 
denly tightened across Red’s back, 
jerking him sharply. Swerving 
slightly, Surprise neatly scooped 
out the last ten feet of onions and 
headed toward the big alfalfa 
field. 

“Whoa!” screamed Red, half- 
running and half-jumping in the 
rear of the cultivator. But Sur- 
prise’s ears were laid back wick- 
edly, and he apparently failed to 
hear. 

Kegs, who had been grinning 
broadly at Red’s antics as he cat- 
hopped across the rough ground, 
suddenly became serious. 

“Say,” he shouted, “we'd better 
stop him! If Red stumbles he'll 
get dragged. Whoa! Surprise.” 

“Kegs is right,” said David. 
The gang started after Red and 
the donkey who by now were 
speeding across the alfalfa field. 

“Hold him, Red!” shouted Cor- 
alee. But Red had all he could do 
to keep on his feet, let alone hold 
Surprise. The pursuing Spartans 
were rapidly left behind. 

Suddenly Red stubbed his toe 
on a gopher mound and down he 
went! A shout of dismay went up 
from the Spartans. But the reins 
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slid harmlessly off over Red’s 
head. He stood up, unhurt, but 
with a look of extreme disgust on 
his flushed face. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Coralee 
as the gang hurried up. 

“No,” replied Red, “but I’m 
sure through with that animal. 
I'd rather hoe five acres than drive 
him five feet.” 

Surprise, seemingly unaware of 
the commotion he had caused, ran 
as far as the hedge and there 
started nibbling tender shoots. 

Andy walked up to him and 
took hold of his bit. “You old 
rascal,” he grinned. ‘You upset 
Red’s dignity. Come along with 
me. 

Surprise looked at Andy inno- 
cently as though he did not know 
what Andy was talking about and 
followed him tamely back to the 
garden. 

“Well, it looks as if we'll have 
to stick to hoeing,” said Kegs. 

“I’m afraid so,” agreed David. 

“I know so!’ asserted Red. 

“Let’s try just once more,” 
urged Andy. 


“You can if you want to,” said 
Red. “I’m through!” 

“What's your idea, Andy?” 
asked Cousin Bob. 

“Here, you hold the reins a 
minute, Bob,” replied Andy. 
Cousin Bob gingerly took the 
reins, while Andy went up to the 
fence row and gathered a big 
handful of bluegrass. Coming 
back, he held it in front of Sur- 
prise’s nose. The burro stretched 
his neck out and took a nibble. 
Andy pulled the grass a little far- 
ther away. Surprise took a step for- 
ward. Andy walked backwards, 
giving the burro a nibble now and 
then but always coaxing him on. 
When they reached the end of the 
row he turned to the next one. 

“That's going to be a slow 
job,” commented Red, “and after 
he gets full what are you going 
to do?” 

Finally the handful of grass was 
gone, but Surprise still followed 
Andy. When they came to the end 
of the row, Andy started him on 
the next one and then stepped 
aside. Surprise plodded on. It was 


Baking Day 
By ELIZABETH HAAS 


Mother and | made biscuits. 
Hers were brown and fat, 
But mine had floury faces 
And were all hard and flat. 
My biscuits were the best, though 
Mother’s too were fine; 
But Daddy said, “Gr-r-eat good- 
ness!” 


~ When he tasted mine. 
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no longer necessary to coax him. 

“It’s all in getting him started,” 
said Kegs. “Now we know the 
trick. We can tell Doc Peters we'll 
go shares with him on his land.” 

“How did you think of doing 
that, Andy?” asked Red. 

“Well,” Andy replied, “my 
grandfather always says, ‘Honey 
attracts more bees than vinegar.’ 


Ho! for the Flying 
Fish 
(Continued from page 24) 


cover in brilliant colors a fish 
something like the one in figure 
4. These fishes, as well as most 
Japanese designs, are decorative 
but do not follow nature closely; 
sO use your imagination freely in 
drawing yours. 

Before fastening the bow stick 
to the spine soak it in water for 
a few minutes to prevent split- 
ting. Attach string to the bow and 
bend it slightly. Then lay the bow 
in place and bind it to the spine 
as shown in figure 3. Drive a small 
brad through both sticks to hold 
them firmly in place. It is impor- 
tant that the bow be fastened to 
the spine exactly at its central 
point so that both sides are equal. 

String the kite by passing a 
string around the notches in the 
framework and tying tightly. Ad- 
just the sticks equally, then wind 
the ends of the sticks with string 
(figure 1). Take your painted 
cover, and fold the extra inch of 
paper over the string, pasting it 
flat. 

One end of the kite bridle is 
tied to the crossing of the bow 
and spine, the other to the bottom 
end of the spine. Tie the kite line 
to the bridle as shown. Attach a 
fish tail made of a fan-shaped 
pleated piece of paper as shown 
in the illustration. 


Looky! Looky! Cookies! 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


ROM beginning to end, May is a busy, happy month, with several 
special days to be observed. So you may find these recipes helpful. 
As a Mother's Day surprise you might fill the cooky jar with crisp 


peanut-butter cookies. 


Peanut Butter Ice Box Cookies 


1 cupful sifted flour 14, cupful shortening 
114 teaspoonfuls baking powder 14 cupful peanut butter 
YA teaspoonful salt 14 cupful brown sugar 
1 cupful bran 34, cupful white sugar 


1 egg well beaten 


Directions 


@ 1. First of all, wash your hands and put on a clean apron. 


@ 2. Collect all the ingredients and utensils that you will need in 


making cookies. 


@ 3. Grease the cooky sheet. Mixtures containing brown sugar some- 


times stick. 


@ 4. Sift a cupful of flour once, add 11/4 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 


4, teaspoonful salt, and sift again. Add the cupful of bran. 


@ 5. Cream 14 cupful of shortening thoroughly, add 14 cupful of 


peanut butter, and cream until smooth. 


@ 6. Add gradually 14 cupful brown sugar and 34 cupful white 


sugar, and cream well. 
@ 7. Beat the egg thoroughly. Add to mixture and stir. 


@ 8. Combine with the flour mixture, adding the flour gradually and 


blending well. 


@ 9. Shape into two rolls, wrap in waxed or parchment paper, and 
chill until firm enough to slice. It is not always necessary to chill over- 


night. 


@ 10. Cut into 14-inch slices and place 1 inch apart on a greased 


baking sheet. 


@ 11. Bake in a hot oven (375 degrees) 8 to 10 minutes or until 


done. This recipe will make three dozen cookies. 


@ For that special something to go with the cookies, why not make 
hot chocolate? This makes a nice treat to serve at a May Day party or to 


informal callers who drop in to see Mother. 
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ITTLE Gray Cat trotted bravely along the 

strange road, his fluffy little tail held high 
like a tiny flag. The road was very wide and 
dusty, bordered on each side by tall trees and 
thick bushes; and he had been traveling along 
it all afternoon. He could not remember how 
he happened to be there, for he was a very little 
cat with a very short memory. 

He had lived all his short life in town with 
his mother and four brothers and one sister. 

At night they had slept in a warm basket, 
and every day some one with a gentle voice had 
called them, and there on the floor had been a 
dish of delicious milk. One spring day the 
owner of the nice voice had said, “Dear me, 
these kittens are getting so big and playful that 
I shall have to find homes for them soon.” 

Just a day or so later some one had left the 
back door wide open. Little Gray Cat had been 
feeling very adventurous and grown-up that 
morning. He had peeped out of the door and 
sniffed the air. There had been a delicious fresh 
smell outside, the smell of green things begin- 
ning to grow. He had run outside to chase a leaf 
that was blowing past. Another leaf had come 


along and he had chased that. It had taken him 
away from the yard, but he had been having 
such a good time that he had not noticed where 
he was. At last he had grown tired of chasing 
leaves. He had sat down and looked about him. 
Everything had been strange. 


66 EW, MEW,” he had cried softly, ‘‘I’d 

better be getting back to my basket. 
Perhaps there is some milk left in the dish.” So 
he had started out, but he had been so little and 
foolish that he had started the wrong way. On 
and on he had trotted, and here he was! 

When the sun was low he was on the broad, 
dusty road, ‘way out in the country. He was 
hungry and lonesome, so he sat down and 
washed his dusty 
paws and tried to 
think of something 
to do. 

A squirrel ran 
down a tree and 
sat looking at him. 

“Hello!” the 
squirrel greeted 
him. “What are 
you doing here? 
Don’t you know 
it’s just about bed- 
time?” 

“I am looking 
for home,” an- 
swered Little Gray 
Cat. home is 
a basket and about 
this time each day 
there is a dish of milk on the floor.” 


“Good evening, little 
stranger.” 


The squirrel was a saucy fellow and at any 
other time he would have laughed, but Little 
Gray Cat looked so innocent and trustful that 
instead he said gently, “Well, now, I can’t offer 
you a basket, but you may come home with me 
tonight. I live high up in that oak tree where I 
have a very nice nest of leaves and twigs, and 
you may have some nuts to eat.” 


But Little Gray Cat looked at the tall tree 
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and shivered. “Oh, dear, oh, dear! I never could 
climb that tall tree, and besides, I don’t eat nuts. 
Thank you very, very much, but I believe I'll 
just go on. I am sure I’ll find my home some- 
where before long.” 

“I am sure you will,” the squirrel replied 
kindly, and ran up the trunk of the 
tree to his nest, and soon he was fast 
asleep. 


HE LITTLE cat trotted bravely 

on. Soon he met a strange crea- 
ture. She was glossy black with a white 
stripe running down her back. It was 
Mrs. Skunk herself. She stopped and 
eyed Little Gray Cat. 

“Good evening, little stranger,” 
she said, “where are you going?” 

“Oh,” answered Little Gray Cat wearily, “I 
am so tired! I am looking for home.” 

“Why, you poor little thing!” Mrs. Skunk 
cried. “Come right home with me. I am sure 
you are a cousin of mine. I have a nice home 
under the roots of 
a tree not far 
from here.” 


Little Gray Cat 
wondered what 
to do. 


“You see,” he 
said, “I.live in a 
basket and I am 
not sure that I 
should like to 
sleep under a tree. 
You are very, 
very kind, but I 
think look a 
little further for 
home.” 

“Well, well, no 
harm done. I am 
sure you will find 
a nice home some- 
where, you are so polite.” Mrs. Skunk went on 
her way. 


“What is wrong?” Mrs. 
Cottontail asked 


He was soon fast 
asleep 


Little Gray Cat wandered on. It was very 
quiet now. The sun was gone and twilight had 
come. Before long he met a soft-eyed creature 
hopping along the road with her two babies 
beside her. It was Molly Cottontail, the rabbit. 

“Mew, mew,” said Little Gray Cat in such 
a tired little voice. 

“What is wrong?” Mrs. Cotton- 
tail asked, stopping and looking at 
him kindly. 

“T can’t find home,” he said. 

“What a pity!” answered she. 
“You are so little and quiet that you 
are welcome to come home with 
me. That is, if you won’t bother 
my babies. I have a burrow in the 
field over there. It is lined with 
leaves and is warm and cozy.” 

But Little Gray Cat looked worried. 


“I never slept in a burrow. You are very, 
very kind to ask me, but I think I shall go on 
and try to find the kind of home I am used to. 
I usually sleep in a basket.” 


“Oh, if it is a basket you are looking for, 
then I cannot help you,” said the rabbit gently. 
“But keep right along this road and you may 
find one.” 


O LITTLE GRAY Cat walked on. There 

was a soft hush in the air. In the early spring 

evening the fields smelled fresh and warm and 
good. 

Suddenly he stopped and listened. From a 
distance came the sound of people’s voices. He 
felt comforted. Somewhere near were people, 
and people meant houses and perhaps a basket 
and a dish of milk. So he trotted on, feeling sure 
that there was something good just ahead. At 
last he came to a little path. He followed the 
path, and after a while it brought him to a tiny, 
little house. There was something friendly about 
its looks even though it stood there dark and 
silent. On the porch, standing near the door, 
was a chair. Little Gray Cat jumped up on the 
chair and looked at the door. Sometimes doors 
opened and let you in. 
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Although it was dark, Little 
Gray Cat could see very nicely, 
and now he saw something hang- 
ing on the doorknob. It looked— 
yes, it was a basket—a round 
basket! 

“Why this is home!” purred 
Little Gray Cat, and giving a 
graceful leap he landed right in 
the middle of the basket. It 
swayed gently for a moment but 
as it was fastened to the knob 
it stayed there. Little Gray Cat 
found himself sitting in a bed of 
soft, green moss with violets and 
cowslips and fragrant hepaticas 
all about him. He settled down 
and was soon fast asleep. 

Very early the next morning 
the door opened. 

Little Gray Cat uncurled him- 
self and sat up. 

“Mew, mew,” he said, peeping 
out from the cowslips and violets 
and hepaticas. 


“Oh, oh!” cried a very gentle 
voice. “What's this? What 7s 
this?” 


A little old lady was looking 
down at him. 

“Mew, mew,” 
Cat again. 

“Why bless me, if some one 
hasn’t left a May basket for me,” 
said the little old lady. ‘Flowers 
and moss and a kitten! Just what 
I need to keep me company.” 

How pleased she was with her 
May basket! and though later she 
learned who hung the basket 
on her doorknob, no one but Lit- 
tle Gray Cat ever knew how he 
came to be in it. 


said Little Gray 


Table Blessing 


In the good food prepared for 
me 

God’s life and substance I will 
see. 
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A Floral Puzzle 
By MENDEs 


Take a letter each from gentian, 
poppy, and lilac, please, 
Also one from dahlia, and an- 
other from rose; 
Treat jasmine the same way, and 
purple heartsease— 
They're lovely, as every one 
knows. 
From jonquil and from daisy each 
a letter choose— 
Be sure that it’s the right one 
that you call. 
The whole is a blossom bright 
with autumn hues, 
Announcing the coming of fall. 


Parked Cars 
Can You Find Them? 


By ALETHA M. BONNER 
1. One car is found in chim- 


ing bells. 
Example: carillon. 

2. And one in opera score. 
Car— 

3. Another built your father’s 
house. Car 

4. While one covers the floor. 
Car 

5. In florist shops red cars are 
parked. Car 

6. While others sing and fly. 
Car 

7. Within a boy’s name one is 
found. Car 


8. One forms a crimson dye. 
Car 


State Rhymes 
By ALIcE A. KEEN 


In the blank spaces write the 
names of States that rhyme with 
the first line of each couplet. 


Forgetting numbers, _ spelling, 
dates, 

Let’s try our wits at guessing 
States. 

There’s one shaped very much 
like Spain; 


That corner of our land is 

From Belgium, Poland, County 
Cork 

Come imigrants to rich 

While folks of low and high de- 
gree 

Live simpler lives in ’ 

And count themselves as very 
lucky 

To cross the line to old 

With countless men in its employ, 

A busy State is 

And now I’m sure you each have 
won 

An apple treat from 
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JOSEPH THE 


DREAMER 


(Continued from page 15) 


were gone he could slip away 
alone to the pit and rescue Joseph. 

Joseph, approaching, quickened 
his steps when he saw his brothers 
in the distance. He did not know 
that their hearts were full of envy 
and hate and that they were plan- 
ning to kill him. But when he 
reached them they fell upon him 
and cast him into the pit, first re- 
moving his coat of many colors. 
Then the brothers sat down on 
the grass to eat, paying no heed 
to Joseph’s cries for help. 

After they had eaten, Reuben 
went away to tend the sheep. 
While he was gone a company 
of men on camels passed near the 
pit. They were merchants on their 
way to Egypt with spices and 
fragrant gums. 

“Let us sell Joseph to these 
men,” the brothers said among 
themselves. “They will carry him 
far away. Better this than have 
him on our hands.” 

The bargain was made. Joseph 
was lifted out of the pit and sold 
to the strangers for twenty pieces 
of silver. The merchants took him 
with them down into Egypt. 

When Reuben returned from 
the sheep, he looked into the pit. 
“The boy is not there!” he cried 
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aloud. “Where shall I go to find 
him?” he begged of his brothers. 
And when they told him what 
had been done, Reuben’s heart 
was sore with grief. 

The brothers then killed a goat 
and smeared its blood on Joseph's 
coat of many colors. They carried 
the coat home. 

“We found this coat in the 
wilderness,” they said to Jacob. 
“Do you know whether it is your 
son Joseph’s coat or not?” 

“It is my son’s coat,” the father 
cried. ‘Surely some wild animal 
has eaten him!” 

Jacob was overcome with sor- 
row, and his heart ached for his 
lost son. The brothers said not a 
word, for that was what they 
wanted Jacob to think. 


(Next month the story will tell 
how Joseph triumphed over his 
enemies, and became the great 
leader that he had dreamed he 
would be.) 


My Dolly 
By ADELE BRAIDWOOD 
My dolly always gives to me 
The nicest and the best. 


She offers me the easy chair, 


As though | were her guest. 


NEW RECIPES FOR MOTHERS 


With the coming of warmer weather a change of diet is 
in order, and you will be turning to your cookbook in 
search of new salads, new ways of including fruits and 
vegetables in the menu. A book that you will find helpful 
in this respect is THE SCIENCE OF FOOD AND COOKERY, 
a@ recognized authority on vegetarian cookery. Besides 
page after page of delightful recipes, it includes valuable 
information about food and nutrition from a scientific standpoint. Let 
this book have a place on your kitchen shelf. It is durably bound in 
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Gifts FOR 


DAY 


Many months are marked by special gift days—Christmas 


Day in December, St. Valentine’s Day in February, Mother's 


Day in May, and so on. Isn't it fine that we have a day set 


apart on which to remember our mother in a special way? On 


this page you will find some suggestions to help you choose 


a gift for your own mother or the mother of some friend. 


Letters of Myrtle Fillmore 


This is a book that Mother is sure to like. 
It was written by the cofounder of Unity, 
who was not only a Truth teacher but a 
mother and homemaker as well. Many 
people wrote to her about their troubles 
and she wrote them letters, giving helpful 
advice to each person. Paragraphs from 
these letters make up the contents of her 
book. There is a special chapter on 
motherhood. In cloth binding this book is 
priced at $1; in lovely flexible binding 
at $2 a copy. 


Unity Daily Word 


This little magazine would be an espe- 
cially nice gift for Mother. It comes once 
a month and has a special page for every 
day in the month, also some short articles 
and poems. People who read this maga- 
zine regularly find that it makes their 
work easier and their days brighter. A 
year’s subscription means that instead of 
one gift Mother will receive twelve in all. 
The price of UNITY DAILY WORD is only 
$1 for twelve months. 


You Can Be Healed 


This healing book by Clara Palmer is our 
very newest book, and makes a fine gift. 
The author takes up various parts of the 
body, one by one, and tells how each 
contributes to our welfare, also how we 
may heal and keep it ‘in divine order. 
From the fifty-three chapters of this book 
any one in poor health can learn how to 
get well and stay well. YOU CAN BE 
HEALED comes in cloth binding at $1; in 
flexible at $2. 


The Protecting Presence 


Here is an attractive new booklet that you 
can use as a Mother’s Day greeting in 
place of a card. Ernest C. Wilson wrote 
it and it tells all about the “golden prom- 
ises” of the 9lst Psalm, which is a favor- 
ite with many people. 

e A mailing envelope with an attractive 
design comes free with each booklet. If 
you order twenty of them, the price is 5 
cents each; in smaller lots, 10 cents a 
copy. Send your order early to make sure 
your gifts will be in time for Mother's Day. 
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Robinson Crusoe’s 
man Friday, 
from the book by 
the same name 
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I am inclosing $1 for a year's subscription for 
WEE WISDOM as our class farewell gift to 
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Another school year is almost over and 
soon you will be saying good-by to 
your teacher and leaving the room in 
which you have been studying and 
working for so many months. Don’t 
you think it would be a nice idea to 
plan a class farewell gift—something 
that would be of special benefit to 
your teacher and her next year’s class? 

And what nicer gift could you 
choose than a year’s subscription for 
Wee Wisdom? Think what pleasure 
it will give to the boys and girls who 
follow you and what a help it will be 
to the teacher. 

The price of Wee Wisdom is only 
$1 a year, and this amount divided 
among all the class members makes the 
cost to each child almost nothing. If 
your schoolmates like this plan, you 
could attend to sending the order. 


acy. Kansas’ City, Mo. 
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